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of our genius for government than many who fill a larger place

in our constitutional histories.

The Middle Ages were not, indeed, politically minded. Had
they been, the deep political disturbances which marked the
reigns of Richard I John, and Henry III, to say nothing of the
anarchy under Stephen, must have shattered the fabric of
society just as it has been shattered in our own time in Russia
and in Germany, The generality of men, however, lived in
village communities or in towns and ordered their own affairs
with no heed to the men round the king and their quarrels. It
was in the hall mote or manor court, in the trade guilds or in
the town mote, or as officers of the borough or the manor that
we learnt surely and wisely the art and practice of self-
government now so largely lost. In theory, while the towns
and the guilds owed their self-government and their trading
privileges directly to the Crown, the village was centred on the
lord of the manor. The lord's court, however, had no power
except to interpret and apply the custom of the manor, and
the villages in practice regulated their own affairs according to
an astonishingly detailed though varying code which pre-
determined the rights of inheritance, the marriage portion, the
provisions to be made for the aged, the infirm, and the un-
married daughter, as well as all the customs of the manor in
regard to husbandry. The lord of the manor, in the open-field
villages, had his officers, not only to supervise the work of the
manor court but to enforce the rules of the community in regard
to all farming matters such as the use of the woodland, the
common pastures, and the mill, the fencing of the common
fields, the protection of the crops at night, and the safeguarding
of cattle. These miscellaneous officers were, however, not men
set over other men by the lord but villagers elected by the
village meeting; the same was true of the different officers of
the boroughs and the guilds. Through the discipline of these
local obligations, imposed on all classes and voluntarily sus-
tained, there came to birth in England, at the same time that
the new English language was taking shape, a new spirit of
independence, a self-reliance, and a humorous tolerance of life's
misfortunes of which we see the dawning in Chaucer's Canterbury
Tales. We catch also the first echoes of the national s